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The State of the Nation 


‘The message of the President to Congress on the 
“State of the Union” was a disappointment to those 
who had been looking for strong leadership in this 
national crisis. His statements on the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and on our position in the Greek and Polish 
situations, for example, were long overdue. It is 
unfortunate that when an official pronouncement 
finally was forthcoming it should be a mere mention 
in passing instead of a clear statement of our policy. 
Of course it must be realized that the President may 
well have sufficient reasons for not being more spe- 
cific at this time, but in the absence of an explanation 
of these reasons his statements fail to satisfy the 
country’s demand for information. 

The nations of the world have been watching the 
United States for some reassurance that we expect 
to carry our responsibilities in the world community. 
They are in no position to reject alliances, the tradi- 
tional means of acquiring security, until they know 
that they will be replaced by something better. And 
that something better, the United Nations Organ- 
ization, cannot succeed unless the United States takes 
progressive leadership. If we do not assure the 
European nations that we mean to make possible 
this method of preventing war, we are not in any 
position to deplore what we are calling “power 
politics.” The President let pass an opportunity to 
make our position clear. 

The President emphasized the state of the war 
rather than the state of the nation. Congress, of 
course, can do little in the field of military strategy, 
and the first message from the President to a new 
Congress might well have been devoted more to a 
legislative program. 

The most concrete part of the message was that 
dealing with the critical home-front manpower sit- 
uation. The President emphasized the need for 
civilians to give the utmost backing to those who are 
doing our fighting for us and called for national 
service legislation as the only way to insure that this 
war is won as soon as possible. He asked that the 
Selective Service Act be immediately amended to 
allow drafting of urgently-needed nurses and to per- 


mit the use of military age men, who have been 
classified 4F as unfit for military service, in “what- 
ever capacity is best for the war effort.’ The com- 
pulsory features of national service would be used 
infrequently but would insure (1) that the right 
numbers of workers were always available in the 
right places; (2) that we were backing our fighting 
men with our total effort; and (3) that Germany 
and Japan need have no reason to feel that we have 
become half-hearted and that they may be able to 
arrange a negotiated peace. Congress must now 
decide how we are to achieve these objectives and 
whether the President’s requested legislation fur- 
nishes the answer to the problem. 


* * * 


One indication of growing bipartisan support for 
forthright assumption of our peace responsibilities 
can be seen in a vigorous speech last week by Senator 
Vandenberg, influential Republican foreign policy 
leader. He called for reassurance of our allies that 
we intend to uphold the Atlantic Charter principles 
and take our full place in postwar security. 


Ration Stamps 


The furor which has been created by the announce- 
ment of OPA that some of the outstanding ration 
stamps had to be cancelled shows a rather basic mis- 
understanding of the purpose of the rationing pro- 
gram. Rationing is necessary if everyone is to have 
a fair chance to buy the limited supplies that are 
available to civilians. In this case the supply situa- 
tion became critical. There were more points in 
people’s pockets than there was food on which they 
could be spent. If some of the points were not in- 
validated, this would have meant that many shop- 
pers would have found that their stamps were worth- 
less because there was nothing in the stores for them 
to buy. 

Of course the cancellation was bound to work 
hardships in the cases where a family had been sav- 
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ing points for a long time in order to celebrate a 
specific occasion, but there would have been much 
more widespread distress if there had been no meat 
left, for example, when those points were taken to 
market. It is unfortunate, of course, that sufficient 
prior planning was not possible so that the excess 
of ration stamps would not have occurred, but the 
course of the war in the preceding few weeks cer- 
tainly had not been generally anticipated. 

To look on the incident as a break in faith by the 
price control authorities is to misunderstand their 
purposes. OPA met a critical situation in such a way 
as to minimize the distress for the people as a whole. 
Their assurance that no such happening is possible 
in the shoe market should be taken at its face value. 
It is much easier to calculate what the supply is to 
be in non-perishable commodities. 

The refusal of Congress last spring to increase the 
enforcement funds of OPA is now showing its un- 
fortunate results. The black market in meat and 
the resulting shortage for most consumers, for ex- 
ample, has not been stamped out because funds were 
not available to maintain sufficient investigators to 
police local markets. In March, when the OPA ap- 
propriation again is considered, it is to be hoped that 
funds can be more generously available, and the 
public interest better served. 


Universal Military Training 
for Peacetime ? 


Do we need compulsory military training to keep 
the United States safe after the war? The Army 
says yes, and is urging immediate action. War De- 
partment spokesmen in press and magazine articles 
are proposing a year of compulsory military training 
for all young men between the ages of 18 and 22, 
the program to go into effect upon the cessation of 
the present selective service system. Congressman 
May has brought in a bill (HR 515) along this line 
on which hearings will start January 29. The Presi- 
dent in his “State of the Union” message promised 
to give his recommendation soon. 

Proponents are seeking various objectives, with 
the emphasis on military security. Faced with World 
War III patterns of robot bombs, surprise attack, and 
still-to-be-discovered horrors, professional strategists 
want to be able to assemble trained troops over-night, 
and believe a year of basic training plus continuation 
on a reserve basis will assure the United States an 
emergency defense force. So desperate do they pic- 
ture this need that they conceive of no other alterna- 
tive than a huge “professional army.” They urge 
also the improvement in health that can thus be 


assured the nation’s young men, the presumption 
being that for this program induction standards will 
be lowered to admit boys with remediable physical 
defects, and that treatment will be provided for them. 
Many urge also the advantage of a year of military 
discipline to instill habits of dependability into future 
American citizens. 

Proposals for universal military training are not 
new. A similar program was advanced at the end 
of World War I and rejected, as it had been at the 
close of the Revolution, the Spanish ‘War, and at 
other historical moments. Conscription has never 
been popular in Anglo-Saxon countries, and fits 
poorly into our traditions. 

Granted the importance of the objectives, can they 
be obtained in ways more compatible with Ameri- 
can practice? Opponents of conscription believe that 
they can. Adequate defense against future war can- 
not be assured, they believe, by anything less than an 
international security organization equipped to stop 
wars before they start. In view of the approaching 
United Nations conference, they urge that such mili- 
tary planning is premature and may be taken to in- 
dicate a lack of confidence in international coopera- 
tion against war. 

The entire country has been shocked at the physi- 
cal rejection rate for the armed services in this period, 
but health experts regard as unrealistic any hope that 
a single year of military oversight at 18 can repair 
the damage of malnutrition or the childhood neglect 
of teeth, tonsils, or general well-being. The enthu- 
siasm for a year of military discipline to offset years 
of faulty home and school training may confuse the 
real issue of national security; the job of the Army 
is not the reform of maladjusted youth, and if help 
is needed on this score, health and education systems 
should be expanded to provide it. 

There remains the question of timing. Army 
proponents fear that interest in the measure will 
slacken if it is not pushed through now. Others in- 
sist that so drastic a change in our national habits 
should not be undertaken hastily. Any plans for 
compulsory military service will be of vital interest 
to millions of soldiers now overseas, and their expe- 
rience will be valuable in making a wise decision. 
At the moment Congress should give its first atten- 
tion to national service legislation, to the maintenance 
of full production schedules, and to American mem- 
bership in the United Nations. The effective solution 
of these problems demands also the participation of 
all interested citizens. Under the circumstances, it 
would seem wiser to postpone consideration of uni- 
versal military training until international security 
plans are further developed, and our returning 
soldiers are in a position to contribute to the decision. 
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